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MORAL CULTURE. 


It is to be feared that the great ends of a system of public instruc- 
tion will be, to a considerable extent, defeated, unless greater attention 
is paid to this part of education. Our fathers assigned to it the first 
and last place, and they were right. With us moral training is quite 
subordinate to intellectual, and in many instances it seems to be alto- 
gether neglected. This is partly the cause and partly the result of our 
worship of the intellect, which stands, in our estimation, next to the 
Almighty Dollar. Hence our greatest man is the one whose brain 
weighs the most ounces and drams. We do not inquire into the magni- 
tude of his heart. 

Even in our best schools, too little is done in the way of training and 
developing the moral and religious sentiments. More care is taken to 
teach the “rule of three” than to secure the practice of the golden rule, 
Much pains is bestowed upon-Custom House duties, ad valorem and 
specific, but how fare the various social duties? Is not the government 
of nouns and verbs made of more account than the government of 
passions? And is not the multiplication table allowed to take prece- 
dence of the tables of the Holy Law? 

The want of a better moral training in our system of education is 
already beginning to be felt. It is already to be seen that we have ex- 
alted intellectual capacity above moral principles; while virtue ought 
to be education’s paramount object, and ability subordinate. I note it 
as one of the encouraging signs of the times, that the importance of 
greater attention to moral training in our schools, is beginning to be 
Vou. XL, No. 10. 37 
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agitated with earnestness and effect. A portion, and generally the 
most eloquent portion of nearly every educational report that reaches 
us, is devoted to this topic. ‘The light which, for centuries, has been 
seen on the mountain summits has, at length, approached the valleys. 

Milton spoke on the subject almost with the accents of inspiration. 
These are his words: “The end of learning is to repair the ruin of 
our first parents, by regaining to know God aright,. and out of that 
knowledge to love him, as we may the nearest by possessing our souls: 
of true virtue, which being united to the heavenly graces of faith make: 
up the highest perfection.” 

Locke, the great John Locke, has spoken words of wisdom on this 
subject. ‘ Virtue,” says he, “direct virtue is the hard and valuable 
part to be aimed at in education, and not a forward pertness, or any 
little arts of shifting; all other considerations and accomplishments 
should give way and be postponed to this. Learning must be had in- 
deed, but in the second place as subservient to greater qualities. Seek 
somebedy as your son’s tutor that may know how discreetly to form his 
manners; place him in hands where you may, as much as possible, se- 
eure his innocence. Cherish and nurse up the good, and gently correct 
and weed out any bad inclinations and settle him in good habits. This 
is the main point, and this being provided, learning may be had into 
the bargain.” 

Have we done our whole duty in this matter? Have we not often 
commenced at the wrong end of the work? Is not this the real cause 
of many of our failures, and. vexations, and disappointments? And 
have we done all in our power to bring about this greatest of all edu- 
cational reforms? Oh, if we have not, shall we not begin from this 
hour, and never, zever relax our efforts in its behalf, so long as we 
have the power to aid it, 

Books, without number, have been composed for cultivating and im- 
proving the understanding, but few, in proportion, for cultivating and 
improving the affections. 

Nearly fifteen years ago, Hon. Horace Mann, in his first annual re+ 
port to the Board of Education for Massachusetts, said the greatest 
and most exigent want of the schools was a book portraying, in a suita- 
ble manner, the obligations arising from social relationship. That de- 
sideratum is not fully supplied, though the manuals by Wayland, Hall, 
and Cowdrey are valuable. 

But the best treatises will avail little without living teachers, with a 
hearty, earnest interest in the promotion of virtue, a sincere delight in 
noble character, a real passion for moral excellence, for generous, patri- 
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otic, honorable action, furnishing in their own persons examples of the 
precepts they enjoin. With such teachers, and with that best of manu- 
als for teaching morality—the Bible—we may hope to see our youth 
walking in “ wisdom’s ways,” and growing up as true ornaments and 
blessings to the community.—/r. Philbrick’s Annual Report. 





THE UNEDUCATED. 


Excepting those who are destitute of reason, there are none who are, 
m truth, uneducated. We talk of educating the masses, while the 
masses are educating themselves, either for good or evil. A person, 
unable even to read or write, has a claim to be called an educated per- 
son. He has ways, and manners and habits all his own ; he has prin- 
ciples founded in truth or error; and thoughts concerning the common 
things of daily life, which are inwoven with his very being. From his 
earliest boyhood, ‘he has been busy educating himself, and the results of 
his work are seen in his character ; just as the skillfulness of an archi- 
tect is exhibited inthe proportions of the building that he planned, 
The boy whe runs in the street from morn till night, subject to no re- 
straint, will surely educate himself. He may indeed avoid the school- 
room, and the influence of the teacher, but he will, nevertheless, prove 
a ready scholar. He will learn to be vulgar, by hearing vulgarity; 
to be profane, by hearing profanity ; to be base in all his motives, by 
constantly associating with those whose motives are never right or lau- 
dable. Vice will be his teacher, and the bar-room, the saloon, or the 
hamlets of the low and the vicious, his places.of instruction. Uniess 
he listens to experience, and deserts his school at onee, he will “ gradu- 
ate with honors,” thoroughly, though wrongly educated. 

The most important part in the training children receive at home or 
at school, does not consist in what is often designated “book learning,” 
because in after life, this “ book learning” is discarded in part, and its 
place supplied by facte and thoughts drawn from experience alone, 
Thus the work of the teachers has advanced, as this truth has become 
more evident, and while it is none the less arduous, it is more honorable 
and more useful, because it seeks to make lasting impressions upon the 
mind of the child. It becomes important then that children have 
right examples placed before them. Practice and precept should join 
hand in hand, if we would save any from vice to virtue, Gentleness 
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and love will teach a child to distinguish between the good and evil 
promptings of its own nature; to follow the one, to avoid the latter. 
The great moral want of our country is not educated men, for of these 
there is no lack, but of men rightly educated; and the great work of 
the teacher who would benefit the present, and desire a good name in 
the future, must be to teach those under his influence to educate them- 
selves aright. S. H. 





MENTAL ARITHMETIC. 


‘ Mr. Eprror:—Although much attention has been given by our 
teachers to the various departments of study pertaining to schools, yet 
there are studies which have been sadly neglected, and perhaps none 
more so, when compared with its worth, than mental arithmetic. This 
conviction has been drawn from an observation of the schools, in this 
and adjoining towns, which in nearly every instance evinced the most 
lamentable negligence of this important branch of education. 

We hardly know to what causes this defect of our schools may be 
attributed ; but are led to think that it arises much from the too little 
consequence which most attach to it. If such be the case, we have 
only to examine Intellectual Philosophy, in order to see how well adap- 
ted this study is to unfold and call into action the various faculties of 
mind. It teaches us, that the mind has powers within itself, that it can 
arrive at conclusions independent from those drawn from our senses, 
and that that study subserves the teacher most, which develops these 
powers in the greatest degree. It is true, each study pursued in the 
school calls into exercise certain faculties of the mind, which thereby 
become strengthened, ; but it is the office of mental arithmetic to dis- 
cipline the mass of those faculties. None will become proficients in 
this, unless they possess discriminating thought; for without this, all 
will grope in darkness and fall into grievous error. The reasoning and 
analyzing powers are constantly kept active, and “Cause and Effect” 
must be inseperably connected. Every step by which effects are pro- 
duced, is clearly traced to those “ primary truths” which are the 
basis of all mathematical calculations. The mind, unincumbered with 
rules, aud conscious of its firm supports, soars onward in its unclouded 
career, gathering strength with every effort. The discipline imparted 
by a thorough study of this branch, prepares the pupil better to pursue 
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any of the various studies necessary to the attainment of an education. 
It forms the habit of searching after fundamental principles, and 
those who base their knowledge upon these, will stand strong when the 
superficial scholar has dwindled into insignificance. During the first 
years of my experience as a teacher, I had no work of the kind in 
my school ; but for the past two years, I have used it with the best 
success ; which is sufficient demonstration of its high worth. You, who 
have not tried it, do so immediately, and you will see good fruits spring- 
ing from your Jabors. Try it correctly ; try it thoroughly. 
B, F. B, 





THE TEACHER’S MISSION. 


Mr. Eprror:—‘“ It is not the will of your Father which is in 
Heaven, that one of these little ones should perish.” Such is the lan- 
guage once addressed by our Savior to his disciples; and methinks it 
may not be amiss for the teacher to turn his attention to the passage 


for a few moments, and consider the language as being now addressed 
to him. Remember, fellow-teacher, that our mission is one of the no- 
blest on earth. It is a mission upon which angels, I doubt not, look 
with joy and love. Our Savior, while on earth, loved to take the little 
ones to his bosom and bestow on them his blessing; and now, although 
enthroned on high, he loves none the less to watch over and protect all 
the children of earth. Surrounded, as all are, by temptations, we need 
some guiding hand to protect us from being led astray in the ways of 
sin and folly. The young are more apt to yield to the enticing allure- 
ments of this vain world, than those of more mature years; and there- 
fore need kind advisers to warn them of the many dangers that beset 
their paths, and to fortify the mind that they may be enabled to resist 
them. It should be, nay it wil be, one of the main objects of the 
faithful teacher, in fulfilling his mission, to encourage in the hearts of 
those committed to his care, the cultivation of those desirable traits of 
character that will make them useful among, and beloved by ail their as- 
sociates and friends in future years. Ours is no common task, to take 
upon ourselves the work of training the mind of youth, all radiant with 
love and beauty, of implanting within those bosoms motives that will 
prove the governing principles of their lives ; to teach them to be good 
and virtuous if. they would accomplish the great end for which they 
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were created. Next to the parent, the teacher may be considered the 
guiding star to the minds of youth. Indeed, there are instances in 
which, I think, the teacher’s influence for good is greater than that 
of the parent. Would that such instances were rare. I doubt not 
every teacher of experience, has found among the motley group by 
which he is surrounded, one child, if not more, whose parents have be- 
come hardened to every form of vice, encouraging their children to 
indulge in similar habits; and what is still worse, sometimes actually 
compelling them to do wrong, to swear, lie and steal. The teacher’s 
heart may perhaps sink within him as he first comes in contact with 
such an one; as he enters the school-room for (it may be) the first 
time, every feature of his countenance bespeaks an air of careless in- 
difference to the enjoyment of every oneabout him. He finds the child 
vicious ; neither enjoying himself, or willing his school mates should; 
now pinching, pulling hair, biting, striking, and the like; if a pencil or 
pen is lost, or an apple or piece of pie is missing from one of the din- 
ner baskets, you will be almost sure he is the rogue. This perplexes 
you; what is to be done? Perhaps the first impulse is, to give him a 
sound whipping. But stop—kind teacher, not too fast. A kiss is 
worth a thousand blows. A kind word may prove more valuable than 
a mine of gold. This is no trivial duty you are now called to perform. 
There may be a chord lying deep in the recesses of that heart that has 
never yet been reached, a chord, which if rightly touched, may yet 
send forth sweet notes of love. Brother—sister teacher, it may bea 
part of your mission to polish that gem that lies concealed beneath this 
rough exterior, to awaken in that bosom tones and thought that will 
never die. Approach that child; not with a cold, forbidding air, but 
carefully, gently, in love draw him to thy side, and as you catch his 
eye, how quickly his head droops ; like the timid bird, he trembles and 
shrinks away. 

A kind word is a stranger to his bosom. His heart has never been 
reached through such a channel. Gently you talk and reason with him, 
showing him what is right and wrong, until you find your own heart 
burning with love for him ; let him feel that you are his friend, that 
you long to see him good and happy ; gradually you see his eye bright- 
en, perhaps a tear may find its way down that dusky cheek, as he real- 
izes that there is one who really loves him, he looks up in your face 
with a trustful, confiding gaze ; you have awakened new resolutions in 
that bosom, he goes home with far different feelings than ever found a 
place in his heart before; and is there not a “sunny spot” in your 
heart? Think not you have entirely won that heart, for there are in- 
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fluences at home that may retard the work. Despair not however; 
that brilliant gem, the mind, can not be formed in a single day; work 
on, and though you may never reap on earth the fruits of those long 
weary hours you spend with that wayward youth, yet if both prove 
faithful, he may one day become a star in your heavenly crown. 

In private life, every one exerts an influence upon those about him ; 
and if in public, he becomes a more prominent particle of the mass 
that forms character. It is a happy feature in our republican govern- 
ment, that talent, not title, takes the lead; and all may aspire to reach 
the topmost stone. The destinies of the nation will soon be in the 
hands of those who are now learning their alphabet. It is the boy that 
makes the man ; and the boys of the present day are to be the men of 
the future. Those who in the future are destined to fill the pulpit, the 
editor’s desk and the presidential chair, those that are to be our sena- 
tors, governors, and fill our legislative: halls, are now spending their 
time in the district school house of some rural village, plodding their 
way in obscurity it may be, but a latent energy may call them out per- 
haps to eclipse their predecessers and astonish an admiring world; and 
the influence which they in the future may exert, will doubtless in a 
great measure be owing to the influence now exerted on the mind by 
the teacher. Who in view of these thoughts will not say, surely the 
mission of the teacher is second to no other ; and as he enters upon it, 
well may he enter trembling, as he thinks of the never-dying influence 
he is to exert, an influence that will extend on and on, long after his 
lips have become cold and silent in death. 

I must desist from writing more at ptesent; in a future article, I 
may perhaps speak farther in regard to our mission. 

E. L. J. 


NrEwtTown. 





“TJ was Misraken.”—A lively writer has said “ I was mistaken,” are 
the three hardest words to pronounce in the English language. Yet it 
seems but acknowledging that we are wiser than we were before to see 
our error, and humbler than we were before to own it. But soit is ; 
and Goldsmith observes, that Frederick the Great did himself more hon- 
or by his letter to his Senate, stating that he had just lost a great battle 
by his own fault, than by all the victories he had won. Perhaps our 
greatest perfection here is not to escape imperfections, but to see, and 
acknowledge, and lament, and correct them.—Jay. 





“ They that Sow in Tears, shall Reap in Joy.” 


“THEY THAT SOW IN TEARS, SHALL REAP IN JOY.” 


The few weeks of my fall vacation had passed swiftly and happily 
away, amid the loved scenes and associations of home, and again I was 
to go forth into the cold world—a teacher. My heart was heavy ; for 
three years in the school-room, had taught me something of the trials 
so thickly strown along the teacher’s path, and destroyed the halo 
which my youthful imagination had seen resting there; in its place 
now rested, the thick clouds of disappointment, discouragement, and 
weariness. 

I recalled, sadly, the hopes and aspirations that filled my soul when 
I entered that path. What an immense amount of good I would do! 
It seemed so easy to teach the young to hate and shun evil, and love 
and follow after good. Alas! where were those bright hopes now? 
What had I done? The world which I would make so good, seemed 
to grow worse, for I had learned human nature. I was discouraged. 
What could I do more? I had earnestly tried to sow good seed, and 
sought God’s blessing on it as it fell, that it might bring forth much 
fruit for his glory and the world’s good; but it seemed lost or but sown 
on stony ground. If I thought at any time it had taken root, and 
would surely bring forth good fruit, soon in the changeable nature of 
childhood, my hopes were blown away. My spirits were broken, my 
bodily frame tired and weak. 

Late in the evening I arrived at my new field, a stranger, weary, 
homesick, and dispirited. My spirits revived a little, however, as I en- 
tered the family, of whose circle I was to form one, fora few weary 
months. I had learned to look coldly upon the world, but I felt that I 
had found warm hearts here, as I gazed on beaming faces, where love 
seemed written in every line. 

At an earlier hour than usual, they prepared for the evening devo- 
tions. The passage for the evening reading was in Psalms, The first 
words strengthened my feeble, wavering heart. ‘They that trust in 
the Lord shall be as mount Zion, which cannot be removed, but abideth 
for ever. As the mountains are round about Jerusalem, so the Lord is 
round about his people, from henceforth even for ever.” And when it 
ended with “They that sow in tears shall reap in joy. He that goeth 
forth and weepeth, bearing precious seed, shall doubtless come again 
with rejoicing, bringing his sheaves with him,”—I felt that God had 
spoken to me. Does not the teacher sow in tears? I had found it so, 
and I doubted not in this my new field, the seed would receive the 
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same bitter watering as heretofore; but there was God’s comforting 
promise, that it should not be in vain. I would trust in him and wait 
patiently for the harvest. My heart was stronger now, and as I laid 
my head upon my pillow, I thanked God that I might sow even in 
tears. 

I will not recount the joys and sorrows, hopes and disappointments, 
that were mine that winter. Every teacher knows them. I was hap- 
pier than before, for I was more hopeful and patient under trials. I 
felt that if I sowed good seed, God would take care that it was not 
lost, though I could not see the fruit. 

To the discouraged teacher there is comfort in knowing, that if we 
labor faithfully and trust in the Lord, we shall not jabor in vain. 
Though we may not reap here, yet in that blest world where there is 
nought but rejoicing, we may see and rejoice in the fruit of the seed 
sown in tears. H. 





SUCCESSFUL MEN—THEIR ENERGY. 


All men who have succeeded in life have been men of high resolve 
and endurance. The famed William Pitt was in his life fond of ga- 
ming; the passion increased with his years; he knew he must at once 
master the passion or the passion would master him. He made a firm 
resolve that he would never again play at a game of hazard. He could 
make such a resolution; he could keep it. His subsequent eminence 
was the fruit of that power. William Wilberforce, in his earlier days, 
like most young men of his rank and age, loved the excitement of pla- 
ces of hazard. He was one night persuaded to keep the faro-bank. 
He saw the ruin of the vice of gaming as he never saw it before; he 
was appalled with what he beheld. Sitting amid gaming, ruin and de- 
spair, he took the resolution that he would never again enter a gaming 
house. He changed his company with the change of his conduct, and 
subsequently became one of the most distinguished Englishmen of his 
age, 

"he Samuel Johnson was once requested to drink wine with a friend. 
The Dr. proposed tea. ‘ But drink a little wine,” said his host, “I 
cannot,” was the reply. ‘I know abstinence—I know excess; but I 
know no medium. Long since I resolved, as I could not drink a little 
wine, I would not drink at all.” A man who could thus support bis 
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tesolution by action, was a mar of enduranee, and that element is as 
well displayed in this incident as in the combinations of his great work. 

When Richard Brinsley Sheridan made his first speech in Parliament, 
#t was regarded on al} hands as a most mortifying failure. His friends 
urged him to abandon a Parliamentary career, and enter upon some 
field better suited to his ability. ‘ No,” said Sheridan—“ no, it is in 
me, and it shall come out!” And it did, and he became one of the 
most splendid debaters in England. 

Loyola, the founder of the order of Jesuits, the courtier, the man of 
gallantry and dissipation, obtained such mastery over himself by labor 
and endurance, that, to illustrate the fact, he stood several hours, appa- 
rently unmoved, in a pond of ice and muddy water up to his chin. 

Perhaps no other mation in Europe, at the time, could have won the 
battle of Waterloo except the British, because no other could have 
brought to that conflict the amount of endurance necessary to win. 
For many hours that army stood manfully before the murderous fire of 
the French ; column after column fell, while not a gun was discharged 
en their part. One sullen word of command ran along the line as 
thowsands fell—“ File up! file up.” “Not yet—not yet!” was the 
Tron Duke’s reply to the earnest requests made to charge and fight the 
foe, At length the time of action came. The charge was given, and 
victory crowned the noble standard of England. 

Men of genius without endurance cannot succeed. Men who start 
in one kind of business may find it impossible to continue therein all? 
their days. Ill health may demand a change. New and wider fields 
of enterprise and success may be opened to them; new elements of 
character thay be developed. Men may have a positive distaste for 
some pursuits, and success may demand a change. None of these cases 
fall within the general rule. Men may have rare talents, but if they 
“are everything by turns, and nothing long,” they must not expect to 
prosper. No form of business is free from vexations ; each man knows 
the spot on which his own harness chafes; but he camot know how 
much his neighbor suffers. It is said that a Yankee can splice a rope 
in many different ways ; an English sailor knows but one method, but 
in that method, he does his work well. Life is not long enough to al- 
low any one to be really master of but one pursuit—Hunt’s Mer- 
chant’s Magazine. 


Insunres.—Some one has well said “ The noblest remedy for injuries 
is oblivion. Light injuries are made lighter, and heavy ones have their 
weight taken away by not regarding them. 
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COURAGE AND COWARDICE 
A STORY FOR THE BOYS, 


John Allday and Joseph Freeth had a quarrel when they were at 
school together, and some of their more wicked playmates tried hard te 
get up a battle between them. Allday was ready enough to pull off his 
jacket, and set to at once, but Freeth would not fight. 

Somehow or other their teacher heard of the affair, so he took All- 
day to task, ‘Tell me John,” said he, “why you want to fight with 
Freeth.” 

“ Because sir,” replied Allday, “the boys will call me a coward if 1 
refuse.” 

“ Oh! ho!” said the teacher, “and so you had rather do wrong than 
be called a coward. John! I am ashamed of you.” 

The teacher next questioned Freeth, “ Joseph,” said he, ** what rea- 
soa have you for net fighting with Allday ?” 

“ [ have a good many reasons, sir,” replied Joseph. 

“Then let me have them all,” said the teacher, “that I may judge 
what they are worth.” 

“ In the first place, sir,” said Freeth, ‘if I were to fight Allday, I 
should hurt him—lI know I should, and I do not want to hurt him.” 

“ Very good,” said the teacher, 

‘In the next place, sir, if I did not hurt him, he would be sure to 
hurt me.” 

“ No doubt of it,” said the teacher, 

«« And then, sir, I had rather be called a coward than do that which 
I know to be wrong.” 

“ Very good again,” said the teacher. 

“ And lastly, sir, to fight with one. another is not only against the 
rules of the school, but also against the commands of our Savior, who 
has told us to love and forgive one another. The text last Sunday 
morning was, ‘ Let all bitterness, and wrath, and anger, and clamor, 
and evil speaking be put away from you, with all malice; and be kind 
to one another, tender-hearted, forgiving one another, even as God for 
Christ’s sake hath forgiven you.’” Eph. iv. 31, 32. 

The teacher commended Joseph Freeth for the prudent answer he 
had given, and hoped he would be able always to act up to his princi- 
ples. “In my opinion,” said he, “ you have shown more true courage 
in declining to fight, than you would have done in fighting with Allday, 
even had you won the victory.” 
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About a week after the quarrel which had taken place, the cottage 
of poor old Margery Jenkins, by some accident or other, took fire, 
Margery made her escape, and her daughter was absent from home, but 
an infant grand-daughter was sleeping in a little cot upstairs, while the 
flames were rising to the stairs. At this time there were present sey- 
eral of the school-boys, and one of them boldly dashed through the fire 
and smoke, made his way up the narrow stair-case, dropped the child 
through the window into the arms of a man who stood ready to receive 
it, and then made his own escape to the ground. 

But who was the boy who thus showed his bravery, and saved the 
life of a child? Was it the brave Allday, who was so forward to 
fight? No, it was Joseph Freeth—he who by many had been called a 
coward, This kind and daring act of his raised him in the minds of 
all, and no one any Songer called his courage in question. 

The following day some of the school-boys went to bathe in. the 
river, and Allday and Freeth were among them. Allday, who could 
not swim, soon got out of his depth, and would no doubt have been 
drowned, had not Freeth, who was a good swimmer, plunged headlong 
from the bank to the rescue, Seizing hold of the arm of his drowning 
companion, he dragged him to land. 

If the affair of the fire had shown the calm courage of Joseph Freeth, 
this of the water went still further to convince the minds of his play- 
mates. 

On the return of Joseph Freeth to the school room, all the boys re- 
ceived him with raised hands. “ Let the conduct of Joseph Freeth,” 
said the teacher, “‘ be an example to you, so that you may be able to 
distinguish between idle boasting and true courage. Joseph Freeth has 
proved himself worthy, by going through fire and through water for the 
benefit of others. Remember that he who does what is right, though it 
draws down upon him an ill name, is truly courageous; while he who 
is afraid to pursue an upright course, lest those around should mock 
him, nrust be in his heart a coward.”—Selected. 





Tue Turkish Crxscent—Its Oxicry.—When Philip of Macedon 
approached by night to scale the walls of Byzantium, the moon shone 
out and discovered his design to the beseiged, who repulsed him. The 
crescent was afterwards adopted as the favorite badge of the city. When 
the Turks took Byzantium, they found the crescent in every public 
place, and believing it to possess some magical power, adopted it them- 
selves, 
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BARTLETT HIGH SCHOOL. 
New Lonpon. 


(We take great pleasure in publishing the following letter from Mr. Jennings, 
the accomplished and highly successful principal of the New London High School. 
From other sources we learn that the result of the examination was highly satis- 
factory and exceedingly creditable to teachers and pupils. Mr. Jennings has de- 
voted himself most assiduously for the good of the school, and he richly merits 
the high degree of confidence and esteem in which he is held by the citizens of 
New London.—C. N., Res. Ed. pro tem.) 


Mr. Eprror:—I send a brief account of the exercises connected 
with the examination of the first graduating class of Bartlett High 
School, New London, at the close of the summer term. 

The class originally consisted of fourteen members; but for various 
reasons, one after another relinquishing the hope of obtaining a colle- 
giate education, left school, till finally but seven remained, These 
were prepared to be examined in all the common English branches and 
also in the higher branches of Mathematics, and in all the classics re- 
quired for admittance into any of the colleges of New England. 

During the year, one of this number left us, who has since entered 
college, leaving only six, who were present on this occasion to be ex- 
amined before their final separation for the different colleges of our 
State. 

As this was the first class which had completed our full prescribed 
course, and were now to leave us for higher academic halls, the exami- 
nation was regarded with more than usual interest. 

An Examining Committee was appointed, consisting of the Rev, Dr, 
Hallam, Rev. Dr. Edwards, Rev. Dr. Huntington, the Hon. J. D, 
Philbrick, and A. Converse, Esq. 

The examination commenced with Cesar, the committee assigning 
such portion to each scholar as they chose to select. After spending a 
suitable length of time on this branch of study, they passed to Cicero, 
Virgil, Greek Reader, Xenophon’s Anabasis, &c.; the committee and 
other gentlemen present assigning places and asking such questions as 
would elicit their powers of discrimination and test the accuracy of 
their acquirements. : 

Owing to a want of time, their examination in algebra, geometry, 
surveying, and navigation was omitted. It is not for me to say how 
these young men sustained the scathing examination to which they 
were subjected. The report of the committee made to the audience, 
and subsequently published iu our daily papers, will best make known 
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the fact. It is my object merely to give a synopsis of the exercises, 

On the evening of this day, the graduating exercises were held in 
the large, capacious building, named Lawrence Hall ; a building capa- 
ble of seating sixteen hundred persons, and of packing in nearly twice 
that number. This magnificent hall was filled to overflowing ; filled 
with the friends and patrons of the school ; filled with expectant fath- 
ers, mothers, and sisters, with citizens, the tax payers and sustainers of 
the Institution. All were assembled to witness the efforts of the first 
graduating class of our Free Bartlett High School. 

The programme was as follows:—Part first contained the name of 
eight individuals, selected from the next lower class, who delivered well 
selected and appropriate extracts from the best English classical writers. 

Part second included the graduating class, who delivered original ora- 
tions upon subjects of their own choice. 

1. The Beauty of the Classics. William B. Trott. 

3. Partial views of Truth the Source of Error. N. F. Colver. 

3. Claims of the World upon the Young Men of America. S. H. 
Davis. 

4, Progress of Truth slow. E. V. Stoddard, Jr. 

5. The True Principle of Reform. E. A. Hervitt. 

6- Success dependent on Exertion; with the Valedictory Address, 
F, L. Chapell. 

The exercises were interspersed with singing. 

In behalf of the citizens of New London, his Honor, Mayor H. P. 
Haven, took leave of the young men in a few brief and appropriate re- 
marks, presenting them to the citizens “as the first fruits of their in- 
vestment, since, by their liberality, the doors of this Institution had 
been thrown open free to all their sons; that the high standard of edu- 
cation in this institution was highly creditable to the city, as it was the 
only one in the State sustained by direct taxation, where so complete 
and thorough an education could be obtained.” 

The Chairman of the committee of this school, A. Converse, Esq., 
took leave of them in a short, forcible speech, painting before them 
“ the bright rainbow of promise and hope spanning the sky of the gor- 
geous future ; and urging them to press on and fulfill the expectations 
of their friends and of this community.” 

The class, through one of their number, presented to the Principal 
an elegant copy af a rare and valuable work, as a memento of their 
attachment and affection for him, for his assiduous labors and constant 
care exercised in their behalf. In reply, the Principal returned to 
them his sincere thanks for this token of regard for him, and in a few 
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appropriate remarks, giving them counsel vnd encouragement, he bade 
them an affectionate and final farewell. 

The valedictory address of Mr. Chapell, in taking leave of his class- 
mates and of his teachers, was solemn and affecting, and many in that 
great audience showed their sympathy with the speaker and those ad- 
dressed, by the silent tear. 

Of the ability with which each performed his part, I will not speak. 

Suffice it to say, that the exercises were all of an interesting nature, 
and every one went away, feeling that the establishment of a school of 
high order, free for all, was no longer to be regarded as an experiment 
in New London. 

Thus closed these exercises of peculiar interest to us; and we spread 
them before the readers of the Journal, not for the purpose of showing 
what we have done, but to show that a good and great work has begun 
in New London. 

I will further add that our school will be represented by these young 
men, in the three Colleges of our State, Yale, Trinity, and the Wes- 
leyan. Yours truly, 

E. B. Jenniyes, 


New Lonpoy, August 20, 1856. 


EDUCATION IN CANADA. 
(Lower Canada.) 
No. IL. 


In a former number of the Journal, we gave some account of the 
system of public instruction in Upper Canada. 

We proceed now to give some facts gathered during our visit in the 
Lower Province. We had not the pleasure of meeting the Superin- 
tendent, Hon. P. J. O. Chanvan, but received from the Secretary or 
Deputy Superintendent, Mr. Giard, much interesting information rela- 
ting to the system of education. We have before remarked that this 
differed materially from that in Upper Canada. The population is dis- 
similar in character, habit and religion, and these differences are to some 
extent seen in their schools. 

There are in Lower Canada twenty-one colleges, forty academies, 
fifty-two convents teaching, seventy-eight girls’ high schools, one hun- 
dred and fifty-two model schools, and two thousand five hundred and 
thirteen elementary schools. 
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The distinction between colleges and academies is not so definite as 
in New England, though most of the colleges furnish a complete classi- 
eal education. In the academies, a practical education is furnished by 
the study of the fixed sciences, and pupils are also prepared for college. 
The model schools correspond nearly to our higher grammar schools and 
high schools. The pupils attending them learn English and French 
grammar, universal geography, history, book keeping, arithmetic, geom- 
etry, and trigonometry, linear drawing, mensuration, or land surveying 
and composition. The elementary schools teach the rudiments of the 
different sciences, but differ very much in efficiency. 

There are 2566 school districts, which are comprised in 470 munici- 
palities. The schools are under the supervision of 24 inspectors. The 
number of schools allotted to each inspector is from 1 to 245. Each 
inspector visits the schools under his direction and reports to the chief 


superintendent. 

The financial concerns are under the charge of commissioners ap- 
pointed by the inhabitants of the different districts. 

The greater portion of the population of Lower Canada is of French 
origin, and mostly of the Roman Catholic religion. The schools toa 
great extent are sectarian schools; that is, are under the direction of 


ecclesiastics, and are not responsible to government, and some of them 
not open to governmental inspection. In some districts, Catholic and 
Protestant schools will be found near each other, one or both of which 
will be suffering for want of means, or number of pupils. 

Among the Catholic institutions of Montreal “The Schools of the 
Brothers of the Christian Doctrine,” is one of the most noted. 

About 2300 pupils are connected with these schools. More than 
half can read very well, and about half study English and French gram- 
mar. Arithmetic, geography and history are regular studies, while ge- 
ometry is taken by a portion of the higher classes. 

The schools of the “ Ladies of the Congregation of Notre Dame 
at Montreal,” also number nearly 2300, who pursue studies simi- 
lar to those of the Christian Brothers. The teachers of these schools 
make it their life work. In one instance, there was an elder lady, 
who in speaking of one of the girls at present her pupil, remark- 
ed, ‘‘I teach the child of a mothcr whom I taught, having previously 
educated the grand-mother.” 

We visited two of the Protestant schools of Montreal. The first, 
the high school connected with McGill College, has an excellent system 
of organization and instruction, all under the direction of an accom- 
plished rector, Mr. House, who is assisted by an efficient corps of in- 
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instructors. The school is divided into classes, and a separate master 
has charge of each department of instruction. The recitations are each 
one hour in length. The methods of instruction are more like those of 
Europe, especially of Edinburgh, than of our own country. We were 
present at a recitation in the room of the assistant master, T. A. Gib- 
son, Esq. The lesson was four rules in Latin. These had been ex- 
plained at a previous recitation, and were*now to be given verbatim. 
Commencing at the head of the class, the first pupil gave the first rule, 
the second the next andso on. The least error in language or pronun- 
ciation was noticed as quick as thought by the uplifted hands of twenty 
or more in the class. The mistake was corrected and the pupil making 
it sent down, while the fortunate corrector was promoted. The recita- 
tion was full of life and intense interest, the answers prompt, full and 
distinct, and the facts elicited of language generally, its history and 
philosophy, showed a much more comprehensive culture than is usually 
included in the studies of High Schools. A recitation in Mr. Bow- 
man’s room was also very full, on English History; the answers and 
discussions bringing in much relating to the customs and manners of 
the people, and a delineation of the principal characters in English 
history. 

This school is soon to be removed to a more commodious building now 
in process of erection. The number of masters at present is six; all 
from Europe. One, the first assistant, Mr. Gibson, has been connected 
with the school since its organization in 1853. 

The Model and Normal School of the Colonial Church and School 
Society at Montreal, is also worthy of particular notice. This institu- 
tion is under the direction of a committee connected with the Episcopal 
Church, and is really a church school. It has been remarkably success- 
ful in its operations, and is exerting an important and beneficial influ- 
ence over other parts of Canada. The head master, Mr. William 
Hicks, from England, is devotedly engaged in his work. He is assisted 
by Mrs. Hicks, and a little band of earnest co-workers, among whom 
we were pleased to meet Miss Stevens, a young lady from the “ States.” 

There are in the normal department about twenty “ teachers in train- 
ing,” who receive daily lessons from Mr. Hicks, and teach in the model 
schools under his supervision. The school numbers 364, who are placed 
in small classes. Several of these classes recited at a time, in the same 

‘room, much like Sunday School classes here. 

The lessons are mostly oral, given out by the head master and his 
assistants, and illustrated by means of plates, cuts, objects of various 
kinds, apparatus, and maps. Books are used to some extent in the pre- 
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paration of lessons, but much less than in our schools. The Bible is 
systematically studied, and religious instruction occupies a considerable 
portion of the time in the daily exercises. 

The spirit of harmony and love appeared to reign in all the depart« 
ments, from the infant schoo! to the highest class; and all, both teach- 
ers and pupils, seemed happy in their employment. 

We would recommend to ‘any teacher who proposes to passa few 
weeks in travel and relaxation, to visit Toronto, in Upper Canada, wit- 
ness the workings of the system of education there, study the plans, 
and if possible listen to some of the lectures of its able masters, sail 
down lake Ontario and the beautiful “ Lake of a Thousand Islands,’ 
taking one of the St. Lawrenee beats, through the rapids, to Montreal. 
Then visit the Montreal High School, to see something of the fire of 
its Scotch masters, the thoroughness of instruction and discipline, and 
afterwards to pass at least a day in the model and normal school of the 
Colonial society, and witness the power of love in controiling the ac- 
tions and directing the thoughts, with a fine exhibition of methods of 
teaching by objects. There are many other institutions, both Catholic 
and Protestant, that are well worthy of a visit ; but these seemed to us 
peculiarly worthy of notice. 

We are glad to learn that normal schools will probably soon be organ- 
ized in the Lower Province, and supported by government. ‘he im- 
provements made in the last few years, promise well for the future ; and 
the time we hope is not far distant, when Lower Canada will possess a 
system of popular education equal to that in the Upper Province, or of 
any of the United States. C.* 


Genenovs.—A writer in the Burlington Sentinel says that in one of 
the back towns of a neighboring State, where it is the custom for the 
district school teacher to ‘ board round,’ the following incident occurred, 
and is vouched for on high authority : 

A year or two ago an allotment being made in the usual manner, for 
the benefit of the school mistress, it happened that the proportion of 
ene man was just two days anda half. The teacher sat down to dinner 
on the third day, and was beginning te eat, when the man of the house 
addressed her as follows : 

“Madam, I suppose your boarding time is out when you have eaten 
half a dinner ;, but as I don’t want to be mean, you may eat, if you 
choose, about as much as usual,” 
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HELP ONE ANOTHER. 


(The following lines, though somewhat quaint, convey a moral which should 
have an influence upon every heart,—and how much better and happier would 
this world be, if all would heed the lesson taught, and act it out in their lives, 
day by day. We find the lines in that valuable paper ‘‘ Life Illustrated,’’ every 
number of which contains many excellent articles.) 


A man very lame, was a little to blame, 

To stray far away from his humble abode ; 
Hot, thirsty, bemired, and heartily tired, 

He laid himself down in the road. 


While there he reclined, a man that was blind 
Came by, and entreated his aid ; 

*< Deprived of my sight, unassisted to-night, 
I shall not reach my home, I’m afraid.”’ 


*‘Intelligence give, of the place where you live’’ 
Said the cripple, ‘‘ perhaps I may know it ; 

In my road it may be, and if youll carry me, 
It will give me much pleasure to show it. 


Great strength you’ve got, which, alas! { have not 
In my legs, so fatigued every nerve is ; 

For the use of your back, for the eyes that you lack 
My pair shall be much at your service.”’ 


Said the poor blind man, ‘‘ what a wonderful plan, 
Pray get on my shoulders, good brother ; 

I see all mankind, if they are but inclined 
May constantly help one another.”’ 





OUR STATE. 


The south land boasts its teeming cane, 
The prairied west its heavy grain, 

And sunset’s radiant gates unfold 

On rising marts and sands of gold. 


Rough, bleak and hard, our little State 
Is scant of soil, of limits strait, 

Her yellow sands are sands alone, 

Her only mines are ice and stone ! 
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From Autumn frost to April rain, 
Too long her wintry woods complain ; 
From budding flower to falling leaf, 
Her summer time is all too brief. 


Yet, on her rocks, and on her sands, 

And wintry hills, the school-house stands ; 
And what her rugged soil denies, 

The harvest of the mind supplies. 


The riches of the commonwealth 

Are free, strong minds, and hearts of health ; 
And more to her than gold or grain, 

The cunning hand and cultured brain. 


For well she keeps her ancient stock, 
The stubborn’strength of Pilgrim Rock : 
And still maintains with milder laws, 
And clearer light the Good Old Cause. 


Nor heeds the sceptic’s puny hands, 

While near her school the church spire stands ; 
Nor heeds the blinded bigot’s rule, 

While near the church spire stands the school. 





ARITHMETIC. 
Fractions. No. I. 


As most of the readers of our School Journal desire something prac- 
tical, i. e. something that has been actually practiced in the school 
room, and is adapted for use in each one’s own school, we have thought 
an article with the above heading might be acceptable. 

A class should first understand the different kinds of fractions. For 
this purpose the following definitions, though perhaps not strictly scien- 
tific, have proved satisfactory. The explanations for the class give a 
reason for the names and fixes them in the memory. 

1. One thing is called a Unit. 

2. A Fraction is part of a unit. It is expressed by a line, with a 
number above and below it, as 4, }§, &e. 

3. The line means division, or divided by. 

(Explanation. Thus }, may be read, one divided by twelve; or one 
divided into twelve equal parts. It may be written 1—12.) 

4. The number below the line is called the Denominator, or namer. 
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( Explanation.—Because it shows into how many parts the unit is 
divided, and tells the name of the parts.) 
Question.—If one is divided into six equal parts, what do we call 
the parts? Sixths. If into twelve parts? Twelfths, &c. Then 4 
1 


.) 
Twelf th. 


5. The number above the line is called the Numerator, or mumberer. 

(Ezp.—Because it tells how many ‘parts are meant by this particu- 
lar fraction ; i. e. it mumbers the parts meant. Thus }, shows that the 
unit is divided into twelve equal parts, but we are thinking of only one 
of them; % that we are thinking of two of them, &c.) This may be 
illustrated to beginners by placing twelve balls compactly on one wire 
of the numeral frame for the unit. Separating the balls is dividing 
them into twelfths. Hide eleven balls from the class and they see 
ts» &e. 

6. The numerator and denominator are called the terms of a frac- 
tion. 

7. An Improper Fraction is equal to or greater than a unit, as jj; 
E, &c. 

(Exp.—Our definition of a fraction says it is part of a unit. Hence 
if it is a whole unit, or more than a unit, it does not agree with the 
definition, and is not properly a fraction. But as it is written like a 
fraction, and looks like one, we call it one; but at the same time say it 
is a not proper, or improper fraction.) 

8. A Proper Fraction is less than a unit, as %, 3, Ke. 

(Exp.—How many twelfths is one? Twelve. Is 3 as much as* 
one? Itis not. Then it is a fraction according to our definition, for 
it is part of a unit; i. e. it is properly a fraction, and we call it a 
proper fraction.) 

9. A Simple Fraction has but one numerator and one denominator, 
as 3, 2, &ec. 

10. A Compound Fraction has more than one numerator and denom- 
inator. It consists of two or more fractions joined by the word of; as 
Lof 2; 32 of § of 4, &. 

(Exp.—It is compounded of several fractions.) 

11. A mixed number is a whole number joined with a fraction ; as 
44; 163, &c. 

(Ezxp.—It is made of whole numbers and fractions mized together, 
hence the name.) 

12. A Complex Fraction has a fraction in its numerator or denomi- 


may be written 
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44 4 2 
nator, or in both ; as —, —, —. Xe. 
6 

(Ezp.—Complex means intricate, difficult, mized up; and complex 
fractions often seem to pupils curiously “ mixed up” and difficult.) 

In Reduction of fractions, one point should be brought clearly before 
the pupil, viz; that reducing fractions means simply changing their 
form, but without altering their value. They should see that fractions 
may be reduced higher, i. e., larger terms, as well as to lower or small- 
er terms; and that reducing to lower terms is only making the numera- 
tor and denominator as small as possible, and does not alter the value of 
the fraction. The same fact should be pointed out in reducing mixed 
numbers to improper fractions ; fractions to a common denominator, or to 
mixed numbers, Xc., &c. 

The different kinds of fractions and their changes being comprehend- 
ed we next wish to add, subtract, multiply and divide them. 

The first thing is to lead the pupil to regard the denominator as sim- 
ply the name of the numerator ; and to show that the numerators are 
treated like any whole numbers. To illustrate this, we write on the 

1 
blackboard , %, and ask what is the first one? One orange. 
Orange. 
What is the second one? One eighth. Would it mean the same if 
written on the board thus, 1 orange, 1 eighth? It would. Why do 
we not write in the last way? It is not so short or convenient as the 
first. After a few examples the class will begin to think of the denomi- 
nator as a name. Then comes Addition of Fractions. 
4 


6 
Write on the board an example like this and = 
oranges. oranges. 


what? ‘The class will reply and the answer may be written, viz. 
10 





Change the numerators and practice them a few times, then 


oranges. 
write and = what? The answer will be ready and should be writ- 
6 4 
ten 3. Again write and = what? The answer to 
twelfths twelfths 





this is written . Is there any difference? Now write ? and 
twelfths. 
f = what? Some will answer ,§, others §, and soon all will conclude 
3 


they “don’t know.” Without a word of explanation write and 
walnuts, 
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3 
= what? The absurdity of the answers given and of 
ehestnuts. 
the other answers that come to the tongue’s end just as the pupil sees 
them to be erroneous, will drive off the chagrin naturally felt at being 
se soon nonplussed, and the class will good humoredly conclude they 
need a little teaching ; while at the same time it seems very clear to 
them, that if they don’t quite know, they do almost, and they reach after 
the true idea which seems just within their grasp, with an eagerness that 
rouses up the mind to that healthy action which makes teaching and 
learning easy and delightful. 
3 3 6 
Now write and = what? ‘The answer is ready, . 
nuts, nuts. nuts, 


Why could you add this, but not the the other? All will see that it is 
because in this case the names were alike, while in the other they were 
not. One thing is now taught, which may be given as the first step in 
addition of fractions, or the first part of the rule; viz.—If the denomi- 
nators are not alike make them alike, i. e. 

1. Reduce the fractions toa common denominator. The second 
part the class will readily supply; it is— 

2. Add the numerators. 

What name shall they have? Pupils will at once reply, the same 
they had before adding, which is the third step. 

3. Place the result over the common denominator. 

4, Reduce the fraction to its simplest form. 

The same rule will answer for Subtraction of Fractions, by a change 
of only one word, viz; in the second part, read subtract (the mumera- 
tors) instead of add. Multiplication and division of fractions may be 
treated of in a future article. F. C. B. 





Epucation.—Every thing is education; the trains of thought you 
are indulging this hour; the society in which you will spend the even- 
ing ; the conversations, walks, and incidents of to-morrow. And so it 
ought to be. We may thank the world for its infinite means of impres- 
sion and excitement which keep our faculties awake and in action,-while 
it is our important office to preside over that action, and guide it to 
some divine result.—John Foster. 
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WILL IS POWER. 


How frequently we hear doubts expressed as to the possibility of ac- 
quiring knowledge without assistance ? 

One morning in the year 1849, a young peasant girl obtained an in- 
terview with the great vicaire of the cathedral of one of the Western 
cities of France. In a manner that was at once modest and firm, she 
told him that, having heard of his kindness in procuring situations for 
governesses, she had come to him in hope of obtaining some employ- 


ment. 

« But, my child,” replied the venerable Abbe, “ you cannot teach 
without a diploma; and in order to obtain a diploma, you must go 
through an examination. What instruction have you received ?” 

“In my childhood, Monsieur |’Abbe, I learned to read and write, 
and then I served my apprenticeship to a mantua-maker. I am now 
constantly employed in working with my needle, and earn about three 
pence a day; but this does not do, and so I wish to become a governess,” 

*«« My poor child to read and write is something it is true; but it is 
not enough. You must know how to spell; and you must know gram- 
mar, and geography, and something more than the first four rules of 
arithmetic, all thoroughly; and you must also have some idea of com- 
position.” 

“TI think, Monsieur |’Abbe, that I could pass an examination on 
these things tolerably well ; for when my day’s work was over, I have 
always devoted part of the night to studying the books which I con- 
trived to buy out of my savings. On Sundays, too, I could read. I 
have come on purpose to beg that you will be so good as to examine 
me, and tell me whether I may hope to obtain the diploma of the first 
degree.” 

“ The first degree! but you do not know what it is, my poor child; 
it would be impossible. The examination is very difficult; you must 
know arithmetic perfectly, also something of geometry and cosmogra- 
phy ; you must understand music, both singing and playing on an in- 
strument. It is not likely you have learned the piano or the harp.” 

“T have not ; but, Monsieur l’Abbe, does the law say positively the 
piano or harp?” 

“No! the law says simply that it is necessary to know enough of 
music to be able to play on an instrument. Those I mentioned are 
most usually learned at schools ; that is the reason I named them; but 
I think that perhaps they might be satisfied with the guitar.” 
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“ Well, monsieur, as the law does not name any particular instru- 
ment, I am satisfied ; for I have taught myself to play on one instru- 
ment.” 

“ And what is that? ” 

“ Here it is ;” and the girl took from her pocket a—flageolet. 

At this sight the Abbe burst into a peal of laughter. She colored 
deeply ; but imagining, no doubt, that he did not believe in her musical 
powers, she raised the instrument to her lips, and the Abbe stood 
amazed. 

The excellent priest, who had himself been one of the people, judged 
rightly, that a peasant who had taught herself not only to play, but to 
play so well, could not be an ordinary person. He asked her age. She 
was twenty-five. 

“ T will examine you now,” said he. 

The replies of the young peasant were astonishing; and he wondered, 
but in silence, at the knowledge which the poor country dress-maker 
had obtained by her own unaided efforts. 

“You may,” said he, “ with perfect confidence present yourself be- 
fore the Commission of Examiners; I shall arrange that you shall not 
be required to play. This flageolet, on which you perform so well, 
would excite laughter and witticism, which must be avoided.” 

The young peasant went before the Commissioners, and all were 
amazed at the variety of real and profound knowledge which she had 
acquired in her evenings, and pondered on during her long days of toil. 
Received by acclamation, she now, (December 1850,) is at the head of 
an establishment. 

We have heard this story related both by the grand vicaire, and by 
a lady, the intimate friend of our heroine, who has often heard her say 
to her pupils—“ Wiit 1s Power.”—Bickersteth’s Visitor. 





LaxevaGe.—Language is the amber in which a thousand precious 
thoughts have been safely embedded and preserved. It has arrested 
ten thousand Jightning-flashes of genius, which, unless thus fixed and 
arrested, might have been as bright, but would also have been as quickly 
passing and perishing as the lightning. Words convey the mental 
treasures of one period to the generations that follow; and laden with 
this, their precious freight, they sail safely across gulfs of time in which 
empires have suffered shipwreck, and the languages of common life 
have sunk into oblivion.— Trench. 
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(When it was announced, a few weeks ago, that the ‘‘ Charter Oak’’ had fallen, 
a feeling of regret was expressed by all classes, and every one seemed anxious to ob- 
tain a fragment of the old tree to keep ‘‘ in memoriam.”’ It was visited, and ‘ al- 
most venerated, by multitudes in its life-time,’’ but none knew how many friends 
it had, until it was laid low by the tempest. Then all seemed to deplore its loss 
and regard it with a feeling kindred to that with which we are sometimes induced 
to exclaim, in view of the loss of privileges or friends,— 


** How blessings brighten as they take their flight !” 


We were about to pen a few lines in relation to the old Oak, when our eye rest- 
ed upon the following highly interesting article in the ‘‘ Life Ilustrated.’’ It con- 
tains information which should be familiar to every teacher and school boy in Con- 
necticut. Let it be read in school and made the subject of a lesson. 

Much credit is due to the Hon. Mr. Stuart for the interest and care which he 
has manifested in the ‘‘ Monarch Oak.’’ It was a singular coincidence that he 
was engaged in writing the last leaf of the ‘‘ Life of the Charter Oak’’ at the very 
hour that it fell. A few added pages, touching the fall, will give a melancholy 
interest to the volume, which we hope soon to see in every district library in the 
State.—C. N.) 


The old Charter Oak has bowed its head at last. It has braved the blasts of a 
thousand winters, and seen thirty generations of men rise, and ripen, and die, 
Before the art of printing was invented, or the process of making gunpowder was 
discovered, the Charter Oak waved its branches on the solitary banks of the Con- 
necticut. When the ancient Briton was as rough and wild as the savage of the 
New World, and five hundred years before Columbus was born—nay, when all the 
scientific world supposed the earth to be a flat surface, and the possibility of a 
Western Continent was not dreamed of—even then, the Charter Oak was an old 
tree. But it has fallen at last! It was not dead. Its umbrageous foliage still 
waved in the breeze ; but the last storm was too stern for its enfeebled trunk to 
sustain the pressure upon its widespread branches, and it bowed its venerable 
head, which has stood so long, a monument of centuries. 

Its large trunk has for years been but a mere shell, and has only been preserved 
from more rapid decay by the unceasing care of Hon. I. W. Stuart, on whose 
grounds the tree stood. Notwithstanding the efforts to prolong its life, it has for 
some time been evident that the trunk was gradually weakening, and that ere 
long its strength would not be sufficient to support the massive tree ; and in the 
storm of August 21st, the Charter Oak, the pride of the city and State, and the 
Mecea of Patriot pilgrims from every part of the country, fell with a crash 
which startled the sleepers in the neighborhood. 

The tree measured 33 feet in circumferance at the bottom ; and it has broken off 
so as to leave 8 feet of the trunk on one side and 6 feet on the other—the stump 
measuring 31 feet in circumference at its top. The hollow in the trunk of the old 
oak was so large that a fire company of twenty-seven full-grown men stood up in 
it together. 

In height it was but about 70 feet, but its branches, extending their protecting 
arms far in every direction, gave to the monarch of the forest a place among the 
largest of its race. 

The portion of the trunk which shows any signs of life is mostly on the south- 
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eastern side, and is only some two or three inches in thickness. One is surprised, 
not that it has fallen, but that it has stood so long, and received nourishment 
enough through so small a portion of its body to sustain it in such remarkable 
vigor. We notice branches of this year’s growth nearly a foot in length, and in 
every part the tree was in full foliage. A swarm of bees that had taken up their 
quarters in a hollow branch, about thirty feet from the ground, were thus summa- 
rily dispossessed of their tenement. 

The age of the Oak cannot be told with correctness, but good judges place it 
from eight hundred toa thousand years. When our forefathers first came here, it 
was venerated by the Indians, and, at their earnest solicitation, was spared the 
axe of the settler. ‘‘ It has been the guide of our ancestors for centuries,’’ said 
they, ‘* as to the time of planting our corn. When the leaves are the size of a 
mouse’s ears, then is the time to put the seed in the ground.’’ To a far more im- 
portant use it was put by our colonial ancestors, and as the present is a most fit- 
ting time to review the history of events in which it bore so prominent a part, we 
reprint the annexed sketch, from a pamphlet published a few years since by the 
Connecticut Historical Society : 

** The adventurers who, with Rev. Thomas Hooker as their leader, in the years 
1635 and 1636, pierced the profound wilderness which then stretched westward 
from Boston, and com da new sett! it at Windsor, Hartford, and Wethers- 
field, supposed themselves to be within the limits of the Colony of Massachusetts. 
At the beginning their magistrates acted under the authority of the government 
at Boston. 

When the inhabitants of the three towns on the Connecticut ascertained that 
they were without the limits of Massachusetts, they were already a distinct, or- 
ganized political community. On the 24th of January, 1639, (14th Jan. O. 8.,) 
the fathers of the State met at Hartford, personally, in full convention, and 
framed for themselves a written constitution, proceeding from a people, and in 
their name establishing and defining a government. 

Connecticut, from her first settlement, chose her own rulers and magistrates, 
She never had a royal governor or judge. April 20th, 1662, Charles II. granted 
a charter to the colony, which confirmed the rights and privileges that the people 
had previously enjoyed. Cotton Mather called it ‘the freest charter under the 
cope of Heaven.’ 

Charles IL. died in 1685. The kingly power and divine right of his successor, 
James II., could endure no such free charter. He ordered Sir Edmond Andross to 
go and demand its surrender, or to seize it. Judge Sewall, in his Diary, says. 
* Wednesday, October 26th, 1687, His Excellency, with sundry of ye council, jus- 
tices, and other gentlemen, four blue coats, two trumpeters, Sam Blight, fifteen 
or twenty red coats, with small guns and short lances in ye tops of ym, set out 
for woodcocks, in order to go to Connecticut to assume ye government of that 
place.’ Reaching Hartford, he sent a message to the General Court, demanding 
the charter. The Assembly met on the 31st October, and deliberated long and 
earnestly on this message, representing the great expense and hardships of the 
colonists in planting the colony ; the blood and treasure which they had expended 
in defending it, and the happy results it had afforded them. The evening came 
on, and still they would not determine to surrender it. At last Sir Edmond, im- 
patient at their delay, came in person to take it ; and when advancing to securg 
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it, as it lay upon the table, the lights were suddenly extinguished, the charter was 
seized by Capt. Joseph Wadsworth, borne away in triumph, and lodged in a large 
hollow oak tree, fronting the house of the Hon. Samuel Wyllys, in the south part 
of the city. Since the event just stated, it has always been, and still is known, 
by the name of 

THE CHARTER OAK. 

The government of the colony was taken possession of by Sir Edmond, and was 
most tyrannically administered. All the laws were made by Andross, and a few 
servile members of his council in Boston, and were transmitted monthly to Hart- 
ford. He oppressed the people most heavily with taxes—required them to settle 
their estates—questioned the titles to their lands, and made them take out new 
patents and pay enormously for them. He would not allow them their local usages 
wherever they conflicted with his wishes—established corrupt courts, and in all 
respects acted the tyrant. His administration disgusted the whole of New Eng- 
land ; and on the accession of William and Mary to the throne, he was, in a sud- 
den rising of the people at Boston, seized, with fifty of his abettors, and impris- 
oned. 

The people of Connecticut, immediately on the news of the Revolution in Eng- 
land, resumed their government under the old charter. It had never been vacated 
by any judgment in the king’s court against it—it had never been aullified by 
any voluntary surrender by Connecticut. The opinions of the best counsel in 
England sustained its perfect validity. 

The charter, though the offspring of royal grants, was republican in its princi- 
ples. It was in fact drawn up in Hartford by a committee of the general court. 
It contains the principle of representation, and the right of suffrage. It is com- 
posed of free constituent parts, and the head of the whole is the elective governor 
of a democratic republic. From the boundaries in the charter, which extended 
the title of Connecticut, as to territory, west to the Pacific, came the Western Re- 
serve, the School Fund, and the blessings of education so widely diffused in the 
State. The charter carried the State through the wars with the Indians, the 
French, the Dutch, the war of the Revolution, and the second war of Inde- 
pendence. It has bequeathed us the free institutions we now possess, and is there- 
fore entitled to veneration. 

The present constitution of the State was substituted for the charter in 1818— 
a change perhaps demanded from the want in thecharter of that formal enumera- 
tion of the elementary maxims of civil liberty, now so commonly expressed in the 
constitutions of the different States, and which impart some additional security to 
the liberties of the people.”’ 

The citizens of Hartford seem to have » due appreciation of their loss. The bells 
of the city were tolled at sundown on the day of its fall, and a band of music, 
which not long since played within the trunk of the old oak, played funeral dirges 
over its fallen ruins, 





A Curist1aAn Tempie.—He who rears up one child in Christian virtue, or re- 
eovers one fellow creature to God, builds a temple more precious than Solomon’s 
or St. Peter’s, more enduring than earth or the heavens. 

































































Teachers’ Institutes. 


Resident Gditor’s Department. 





(The pen of the Resident Editor was, as it were of necessity, assumed by the 
undersigned several months ago, without any idea, on his part, that circumstances 
would render it necessary for him to use it for any length of time. But the pro- 
tracted illness of Mr. Philbrick has seemed to require the continued service at our 
hands, as much to our regret as it could be to the readers of the Journal. It 
affords us great pleasure, however, to state, [and we know our readers will with as 
much pleasure learn] that the health of Mr. Philbrick has so far improved that he 
will soon, without doubt, engage in all the duties of his office, and wield with 
his usual vigor, the pen editorial. 

C. Norruenp, Res. Ed. pro tem.) 


TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 


Institutes will be held in the following places at the time named; 
each commencing on the evening of the day named, and continuing 
through the Friday following : 


At New Lonpoy, in New London County, October 13. 


«“ BranvrorD, in New Haven “ “ 13. 
«“ Newtown, in Fairfield 6“ “ 20. 
«© Somers, in Tolland « “« 97. 
« West Harrrorp, in Hartford es November 10, 
<4 in Windham “ « 10. 


It would seem hardly necessary to say a single word to induce teach- 
ers in the several Counties, so far as possible, to attend these Institutes 
and to participate in their exercises and benefits. It is, however, true 
that there are many who have never manifested the slightest interest in 
these important aids to the teacher; but equally true, that the very 
best teachers of the State are among those who have attended them. 
A clergyman, who has been an Acting School Visitor for many years, 
thus writes : 

“ Ought not the Legislature to enact a law, that no new teachers 
shall be approbated unless they have attended one or more Teachers’ 
Institutes? Why should the State take these efficient helps to the 
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very doors of teachers, and yet leave it optional with those who seek 
employment in the public school service, whether to attend them or 
not.” 

And is there not good reason for such interrogatories? There cer- 
tainly has been, but we hope there will not be hereafter. 

Teachers ! will you not, one and all, attend the Institutes, and thus 
show your appreciation of what the State is doing for you, and mani- 
fest a deep interest in the great cause of Education? Go to the In- 
stitutes, both that you may do good and get good,—and in so doing, 
you will find a rich reward. 


f 


j 
| 
ANNIVERSARY EXERCISES OF THE NORMAL SCHOOL. 





The exercises in connection with the Seventh Anniversary of the 
State Normal School, will be as follows : 

Monday evening October 6th. Sermon to the graduating class by 
Rev. E. P. Bond, of New Britain. 

Tuesday evening October 7th. Cuartes Davies, LL. D., will ad- 
dress the Barnard and Gallaudet Societies, and J. G. Saxe, Esq., will 
follow with a poem. 

Addresses before the Alumni on Wednesday A. M., at 11 o'clock, 
by Mr. Gzorcz Suerwoop, of New Britain. 

The exercises of the graduating class and the address of the Princi- 
pal of the School will take place Wednesday, P. M , October 8th. 





STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The next semi-annual meeting of the Connecticut State Teachers’ 
Association will be held in the city of New London, on the 13th and 
14th of October. Able lecturers will be provided and the first session 
will be at 3 o’clock, Monday P. M. of the 13th October. 





A GOOD APPOINTMENT. 


Wu. H. Szavey, Esq., has recently been elected master of the Girls’ 
High and Normal School, Boston, Mass. ; salary, $2,400. Mr Seavey 
is a graduate of Waterville college, and is a thorough scholar and a 
most excellent instructor. 
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American Associations and Institute. 





AMERICAN ASSOCIATON FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF 
EDUCATION. 


The Sixth Annual Session of this highly valuable association was 
held in Detroit, Michigan, in August. The exercises were of a very 
interesting character and the various discussions were conducted with 
signal ability and in good spirit. In numbers the delegation from our 
State was not large; but in point of ability quite enough to represent, 
with honor, any State. The Hon. Henry Barnarp of Hartford, and 
Amos Pzrry, Esq., of New London, took active and honorable part in 
the discussions. The former, as retiring President, made an eloquent 
and forcible address on the subject of Home Education. 





‘AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF 


SCIENCE, 


The tenth annual session of the Scientific Association was held at 
Albany, commencing August 19th and continuing till August 27th. It 
was more fully attended than any previous session, and was, probably, the 
largest gathering of the scientific and literary men ever held in this coun- 
try. The dedication of the State Geological Hall and the inauguration of 
the Dudley Observatory, with the address of the Hon. Edward Everett 
brought together many scholars, not specially connected with the ad- 
vancement of science. The announcement of a further donation of 
$50,000 to the $25,000 already made, by Mrs, Dudley for the perma- 
nent endowment of the observatory which bears the name of her hus- 
band,—was received with immense enthusiasm. Among those in at- 
tendance for this State, and who took part in the exercises and dis- 
cussions, were professors Oimsted and Silliman of Yale, Brocklesby of 
Trinity, Johnson of Wesleyan College, and the Hon. Henry Barnard, 
of Hartford. 

The next session will be held in the city of Montreal. 





AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION. 


One of the largest and most interesting meetings ever held by this 
venerable Association, was convened in Springfield, Mass., in August. 
We regretted, very much, that circumstances prevented our attendance 
upon the meeting of an association, from which we have, in previous 
years, derived so much pleasure and benefit. 





Common School Enterprise. 


COMMON SCHOOL ENTERPRISE. 


The city of Boston has long been noted for a spirit of enterprise in 
relation to public schools. No city has provided better school houses, 
none has more liberally compensated those engaged in the great work 
of teaching. The following, which we clip from a late Boston paper, 
will show how the intelligent committee of that city appreciate the ser- 
vices of their instructors. They understand how to procure and retain 
the highest talent : 

Satary or Teacuers.—It was ordered that the salary of the masters of the 
Latin, English, High and Girl’s High and Normal Schools, be established at 
$2400 for the first year’s service, with an increase of $100 for each additional 
year’s service, till the salary reaches $2800 ; and that the masters now connected 
with the Latin and English High Schools be paid $2,800 ; and that the salary of 
the sub-masters of the Latin and English High Schools, and of the masters of the 
Grammar Schools, shall be $1600 for the first year, with an annual increase of 
$100 till it amounts to $2000 ; and that the salary of ushers of the High Schools, 
and the sub-masters of the Grammar Schools, shall be $1200 for the first year, 
with an annual increase of $100, till it amounts to $1800 ; and that the salary 
of ushers of the Grammar Schools shall be $800 for the first year, with an annual 
increase of $100, till it amounts to $1000 ; and that the salary of the teachers of 
the Primary Schools and the female assistants in the Grammar Schools, shall be 
$300 for the first year, with an annual increase of $50, till it amounts to $460; 
and that the salary of the first head assistant of the Normal School shall be $600, 
and the other assistant teachers of the school shall be $500 per annum ; and that 
of the head assistants of the Grammar Schools shall be $500. 

But let it not be supposed that we believe all who attempt to teach, 
are deserving of such high rates. There are some in this State, who 
would be dear at any price. We only contend that real merit should 
be suitably rewarded. Those who engage in teaching without any pre- 
paratory training—those who never attend a Teacher’s Institute or 
Teachers’ Meeting—those who never saw a volume on education, and 
who never read a Teachers’ Journal, may engage to teach for six dollars 
per month and “board ’round ;” but in ninety-nine cases out of a 
hundred, districts which employ them will more than lose the enormous 
price they pay, “ board and all.” 





AN EXCELLENT PLAN. 


The teachers of the central district in Norwich, have formed an As- 
sociation and meet semi-monthly for the purpose of discussing matters 
pertaining to their profession. This is worthy of imitation. Such 
teachers will be sure to elevate themselves and elevate their profession. 
In addition to this, every teacher of the society, (about 20 in number,) 
is a subseriber to the Connecticut Common School Journal. 











